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A more constructive view of "Darwinism's present standing" is of- 
fered us on page 374 : " Selection will inexorably bar the forward move- 
ment, will certainly extinguish the direction of any orthogenetic process, 
Nagelian, Eimerian, or de Vriesian, which is not fit, that is, not adaptive. 
Darwinism, then, as the natural selection of the fit, the final arbiter in 
descent control, stands unscathed, clear and high above the obscuring 
cloud of battle. At least so it seems to me. But Darwinism, as the all- 
sufficient or even the most important causo-meehanical factor in species- 
forming and hence as the sufficient explanation of descent, is discredited 
and cast down. At least, again, so it seems to me." And once more, we 
are cautioned that " what Darwinism does not do is to explain the begin- 
nings of change, the modifications in indifferent characters and in indif- 
ferent directions. . . . What is needed, then, is a satisfactory explanation 
of the preuseful and prehurtful stages in the modifications of organisms : 
an explanation to relieve Darwinism of its necessity of asking natural 
selection to find in the fluctuating individual variations a handle for its 
action; an explanation of how there even comes to be a handle of advan- 
tage or disadvantage of life-and-death-determining degree" (p. 376). 

Here, then, is work for the future : " Let no ambitious student hesitate 
to take up the search for the truth about evolution from the notion that 
biology is a read book " (p. 377). And the volume concludes with a note 
of thoroughgoing optimism: "Biology was never a clearer or more in- 
viting field for fascinating, joyful, hopeful work. To question life by new 
methods, from new angles, on closer terms, under more precise conditions 
of control ; this is the requirement and the opportunity of the biologist of 
to-day. May this generation hear some whisper from the Sphinx 1 " 

Francis B. Sdmneb. 
Woods Hole, Mass. 

The Psychology and Pedagogy of Beading. Edmund Burke Huey. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. 1908. Pp. xvi + 469. 

Within the last decade or so a number of preliminary studies of a 
careful sort have been made upon particular phases of the reading process 
— upon eye movements, apperceptive processes, interior speech, the hygiene 
of reading, and the like. The more important of these investigations 
have been made by Cattell, Bagley, Goldscheider, Miiller, Huey, Dear- 
born, Dodge, Egger, Erdmann, Secor, Quantz, Pillsbury, and Meumann. 
In the volume before us, Huey presents not only the results of his own 
experiments made some years ago upon eye movements in reading, but 
he summarizes practically all that has been done in the laboratory study 
of reading, and he digests a considerable part of the general literature 
treating of methods of teaching the subject. He also gives a brief 
resume of the history of reading from primitive beginnings, and two 
chapters are devoted to the subject of the hygiene of reading. The book 
treats the subject more extensively and in a more thorough-going way 
than has been done heretofore. The experimental work is presented in 
an unusually interesting manner; and so, indeed, is the entire material. 
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The style is simple, but enjoyable and effective, and in this respect the 
book is quite in contrast to most of those covering this general field. 
It may be read with interest and profit by psychologists who are un- 
familiar with the studies that have been made in this field, and also by 
the practical teacher who has had some training in general psychology. 

Of the four parts of the book, the first only is strictly psychological. 
However, part III., dealing with the pedagogy of reading, is written 
from the psychological point of view, though there is an admixture of 
pedagogical logic and " common sense." In the first part, the author 
bases his propositions upon experimental data which have been carefully 
gathered ; but in part HI. he is much less precise, abandoning his experi- 
mental method altogether. The authors who are quoted with apparent 
approval in part III. have not themselves, with hardly an exception, fol- 
lowed the experimental method in their work. But to speak here more 
particularly of part I., the author's own work has consisted entirely in 
the study of eye movements in reading, and the conditions under which 
visual perception is effected most readily and adequately. This work has 
all been done intelligently and accurately, and the conclusions are drawn 
cautiously, tentatively, and in an admirable spirit. On some points there 
is disagreement among different investigators, but in the main there is 
unanimity in respect to the conclusions reached. 

Growing out of the experiments on eye movements is a chapter dis- 
cussing the nature of the perceptual processes in reading, and following 
this, chapters upon inner speech in reading, the interpretation of what is 
read, and meaning in reading. The conclusions reached in these chapters 
seem to be in accord with the general views previously advanced by 
James, Quantz, and others. Huey's conception of the development of 
meanings is that they depend mainly upon inner speech, which produces 
feelings or reactions of motor attitudes (page 167). But meaning may 
be gained also to a certain extent through the visual forms of words as 
such. This, he argues, is evident from the fact that we often apparently 
feel meaning in our reading before inner speech occurs. In reading 
aloud, for instance, one may sense meaning quite ahead of the stage 
reached in actual pronunciation of the words. 

Part II., on the history of reading and of reading methods is inter- 
esting and important, but is not directly related to the main purpose of 
the book, which is to treat the psychology of reading, and its pedagogy 
as based upon the psychology. The historical discussion simply 
presents an account of the earliest methods of pictorial writing, the 
development of alphabetical pictorial symbols, the gradual development 
of words, and the methods pursued among early peoples in teaching 
children to read The author has reviewed the methods employed in our 
own country down to the present time, following mainly in his study 
Seeder's history of reading and reading methods. In Chapter XIV., 
which treats of present-day methods in the teaching of reading, Professor 
Huey gives his impression of the value of the reading books which are 
commonly found in the schools to-day. He comments especially upon 
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the characteristics of the system employed in the Chicago Institute and 
at the Francis Parker School in Chicago. The author himself commends 
a method which combines the word, the sentence, and the phonetic meth- 
ods, and he vigorously condemns the mere alphabetic method. He does 
not particularly commend the methods developed by Colonel Parker in 
Chicago, although his general attitude toward the teaching of reading 
would lead one to think he would favor this method, which causes the 
child to elaborate his own reading material based upon his experience in 
the school and outside. 

In chapter XV. there is given a resume of the views of writers like 
Dewey and Patrick upon the necessity of deferring the introduction of 
reading several years beyond the time when it is now commonly begun. 
The author thinks it would be best to have children learn to read late, 
and at home, which they could easily do if left largely to themselves. 
The present writer thinks Professor Huey is not consistent in the atti- 
tude he takes upon this problem. In his experimental studies he shows 
the great complexity of the processes in reading. By inference we might 
suppose that in the use of wrong methods a child could easily squander 
much time and energy and form wasteful reading habits; while under 
the guidance of a skilful teacher he might learn to read without waste 
at any point. The present writer thinks this is precisely the case; which 
would make it imperative that when the child starts reading he should 
be directed at the outset in all his work by an intelligent instructor. 
Again, Huey maintains that a child will pick up reading largely by him- 
self if he is among books and a little counsel is given him at the right 
time. While this may be true in isolated cases, still, as a matter of fact, 
with the increasing complexity in modern life there is so much that is 
more attractive to the novice than the printed page, that the majority of 
children certainly would never learn to read by themselves, even in homes 
where books adapted to their needs are plentiful, and where there are 
people who can render assistance when necessary. Indeed, in such homes 
there is usually some one who can and does read to the child, and he is 
not impelled to take the trouble to master the verbal symbols for himself. 
The writer has made particular observations upon this point the last few 
years, and he is confident that even in a community where there is a 
larger number of intelligent homes than in the majority of places, the 
average child will not learn to read without much urgency, and he will 
not learn to read well without intelligent care being given him from the 
start, and continuing for a number of years. So it is probable that if 
reading should be deferred until the age of eight under the present edu- 
cational regime, or if it should be left largely to the care of parents, the 
great mass of children would be seriously injured thereby. Such a sug- 
gestion could not be put into effect until the whole educational system 
and the constitution of the home were revolutionized. 

M. V. O'Shea. 
University of Wisconsin. 



